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Japan and Japanese-American Relations. Clark University Addresses. 
Edited by George H. Blakeslee. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. 
1912. pp. xi, 348. 

This volume consists of a series of twenty-two addresses delivered at 
the Clark University conference upon international problems in 1911. 
Seven of the lectures were given by Japanese scholars, the others by 
various Americans, some of them missionaries, qualified by their general 
reputations to speak on the subject. A number of the lectures have 
already appeared in the Journal of Race Development and are now as- 
sembled in book form for convenience. 

As is inevitable in a joint work of this sort, there is little continuity. 
And despite the plan to have each lecture deal with a distinct topic, 
there is more or less repetition. 

A few of the addresses deal with the legal aspects of Japanese-American 
relations. One of these, "The Family of Nations Idea and Japan," is a 
simple account of the steps by which Japan secured the recognition of 
full sovereignty. Another "The Evolution of Japanese Diplomacy" 
takes the ground that, as there is at present no open door for Asiatic 
immigrants in other continents, though all the while the Powers insist 
upon free entrance of all mankind into Asia, the highest aim of Japanese 
and Chinese diplomacy must be a revision of the relations of Asia to the 
rest of the world on this matter. In the same address there is a passage 
which is best quoted : 

In the war with Russia "Japanese forces were victorious both on land and sea, 
but — Japanese diplomacy was again outwitted by its adversary over the chess board 
at Portsmouth, all this largely because Japan neglected to interest the press of the 
world in her cause and claims, while the Russian side of the story was ably, tact- 
fully and appealingly presented to more than one hundred journalists of all nation- 
alities. * * * Russian diplomacy was particularly successful in so pleading its case 
to the American government, through its chief executive, and to the American public, 
through the press, as to arouse the vague but none the less disquieting fear that 
Japan might one day occupy both the Russian and Chinese coasts of the Asiatic 
Pacific, and next descend upon the Philippines, Guam, Hawaii and finally upon the 
Pacific slope of this western continent. This to our view was the true inception of 
the rumors of a pending conflict between the United States and Japan." 

The chapter "A Literary Legend: The Oriental" makes up in warmth 
for what it lacks in length. Its author, Mr. Griffis, declares that 

poet, dramatist, sentimental writer, novelist and maker of sensational machinery 
for the stage, picture show and quick-selling newspaper have created the "Oriental" 
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of imagination, fancy, prejudice and bigotry, who has no counterpart in reality, or 
has never existed. * * * Such a delineation * * * has mercantile value. It pays 
in what the American loves so dearly — money. * * * To one who has lived among 
the Japanese and knows something of their history, literature and art it is impossible 
to agree with the impressionist Hearn, of the vile traducer whose motive directly 
or indirectly is fame or cash. * * * After nearly the whole of an adult life spent 
directly or indirectly with "the Orientals," as in large part were the lives of my 
father and grandfather before me, and with an honest perseverance and fairly steady 
industry in research, I see absolutely no difference in the human nature of an Asiatic, 
a European or an American. 

These are strong words, and coming from one so well qualified to 
know, they cannot be ignored. Science has not as yet declared that 
there is a fundamental difference between occidental and oriental. Why 
then should the irresponsible writer be permitted to assume it — to our 
cost? 

As was to be expected, these lectures show decided pacific leanings. 
They put pronounced emphasis upon the factors tending to draw the 
United States and Japan together, and the effect of the whole is to leave 
the feeling that the various contributors are too sanguine. Granted 
that there is no real difference between orientals and occidentals, the 
popular belief that there is, however it originated, jeopardizes amicable 
relations. Granted, too, that common sense would dictate peace be- 
tween us and Japan because of our trade relations and traditional friend- 
ship, it must not be overlooked that wars too often begin just because 
common sense gives way to foolishness. These addresses attempt to 
dispel some of the popular misconceptions which cause nations to do 
foolish things, and for that reason they are welcome. 

Edward B. Krehbiel. 

Jahrbuch des Volkerrechts. Edited by Th. Niemeyer and K. Strupp. 
Munich and Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. pp. viii, 1556. 

The first issue of the Jahrbuch des Volkerrechts is a formidable, though 
not a forbidding, volume, but it is one which no person interested in 
international law and international relations can afford to overlook. 
It has a separate and distinct place on the table of the man of affairs, 
as well as of the expert, because it gives a survey of international de- 
velopment from September, 1911, to August, 1912. It does not com- 
pete with journals of international law, nor with accounts of the year's 
happenings, in so far as they concern international relations, to be found 
in encyclopedias. 



